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a given shortening of that diameter. That the potential energy may be a minimum, the deformation must assume more and more the character of mere bending as the thickness is reduced. The only kind of bending that can occur in this case is the purely cylindrical one in which every normal section is similarly deformed, and then the potential energy is proportional to the total length of the cylinder. We see, therefore, that if the cylinder be very long, the energy of bending corresponding to the given local contraction of the central diameter may become very great, and a heavy strain is thrown upon the principle that the deformation of minimum energy is one of pure bending.
If the small thickness of the shell be regarded as given, a point will at last be attained when the energy can be made least by a sensible local stretching of the middle surface such as will dispense with the uniform bending otherwise necessary over so great a length. But even in this extreme case it seems correct to say that, when the thickness is sufficiently reduced, the deformation tends to become one of pure bending.
At first sight it may appear strange that of two terms in an expression of the potential energy, the one proportional to the cube of the thickness is to be retained, while that proportional to the first power may be omitted. The fact, however, is that the large potential energy which would accompany any stretching of the middle surface is the very reason why such stretching will not occur. The comparative largeness of the coefficient (proportional to the first power of the thickness) is more than neutralised by the smallness of the stretching itself, to the square of which the energy is proportional.
In general, if ^ be the coordinate measuring the violation of the tie which is supposed to be more and more insisted upon by increasing stiffness, and if the other coordinates be suitably chosen, the potential energy of the system may be expressed
V=\c^ + |c2f,2 + ic3^82 + • •..
This follows from the general theorem that V and T may always be reduced to sums of squares simply, if we suppose that T—\ai^.
The equations of equilibrium under the action of external forces ^j, M^,... are thus
^1 = ^1,           ^2=02^2,            &C.J
hence if the forces are regarded as given, the effect of increasing d without limit is not merely to annul ^, but also the term in V which depends upon it.
An example might be taken from the case of a rod clamped at one end A, and deflected by a lateral force, whose stiffness from the end A up to a neighbouring place B, is conceived to increase indefinitely. In the limit we may regard the rod as clamped at B, and neglect the energy of the part AB, in spite of, or rather in consequence of, its infinite stiffness.Vol. i. p. 236]; Theory of Sound, § 74.
